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Now wouschsaf this day or it be nyzt, 
That I of you the blesfull sowne may here, 

Or ae your colour like the sonne bright 
That of yowlenes had neuer no pere, 
Ye be my lif, ye be my hertes stere, 

Quene of comfort, and of all company, 

Be hevy agayne, or els most I dye. 

H. N. MaoCbaoken. 
New Haven, Conn. 



Milton's Tbanslation fbc-m Ariosto 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — In Milton's Of Reformation in, Eng- 
land, Book 1, occur eight lines translated from 
the thirty-fourth canto of the Orlando Furioso; 
in the Oxford edition of Milton's Poems, edited 
by Dean H. C. Beeching, they are given as 
follows : 

And to be short, at last his guid him brings 
Into a goodly valley, -where he sees 
A mighty mass of things strangely confus'd 
Things that on earth were lost or were abus'd. 



Then past he to a flowry Mountain green, 
■Which once smelt sweet, now stinks as odiously; 
This was that gift (if you the truth will have) 
That Constantine to good Sylvestro gave. 

, In the preface to her Lexicon to the English 
Poetical Works of John Milton, Miss Laura B. 
Lockwood writes: "I have used the text of 
the Globe edition. ... I have added the 
bit of translation from Ariosto : 

And, to be short, at last his guide, etc., 

found in Of Reformation in England; this Mr. 
Masson omits." Miss Lockwood refers only to 
the line which she quotes and the three follow- 
ing, for the four lines: 

Then past he to a flowry Mountain green, etc., 

appear in the Globe edition. It may be added 
that not only Masson in his various editions 
of Milton, but also other editors omit the first 
four lines. None that I have consulted gives 
any explanation except Todd who, in a note, 



quotes from Warton: 'Tickell and Fenton 
have added some lines from Harrington's ver- 
sion/ and adds : ' The additions, which may 
be found in Tickell and Fenton, occur in Ton- 
son's edition of 1713.' Todd refers to the 
translation of the Orlando Furioso by Sir John 
Harrington published in 1591; a second edi- 
tion appeared in 1607, and a third in 1634. I 
have seen only the second. The eight lines in 
question are given by Harrington as follows: 

But to be short, at last his guide him brings, 
Unto a goodly valley, where he sees 
A mightie masse of things strangely confused, 
Things that on earth were lost, or were abused. 



Then by a faire greene mountaine he did passe, 
That once smelt sweet, but now it stinks perdye, 
This was that gift (be't said without offence) 
That Constantin gave Silvester long since (34.72,79). 

Harrington died in 1612, only four years 
after the birth of Milton; hence there is no 
possibility that Milton influenced the transla- 
tor's work. Since the rendering of the last 
four lines given by Milton preserves the meter, 
the rlryme-scheme, and the beginnings of three 
of the lines of Harrington, it is probable that 
Milton, having taken the first four lines from 
Harrington, was unsatisfied with the second 
four, and revised them. The lines from 
Petrarch and Dante immediately preceding 
those from Ariosto in Of Reformation are un- 
questionably Milton's own; indeed he says of 
the passage from Dante: 'I will render it 
you in English blank Verse.' 



Allan H. Gilbebt. 



Cornell University. 



The. Split Infinitive 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs: — Jespersen rightly explains the split 
infinitive as the result of the linguistic instinct 
taking to to belong to the preceding verb rather 
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than to the infinitive (Growth and Structure of 
the English Language, p. 209). When. Sweet 
(New English Grammar, 1864) compares it is 
necessary to clearly understand this point with, 
the more usual it is necessary to understand this 
point clearly, he cannot mean that the end- 
position of the adverb has anything to do with 
the split infinitive. To clearly understand of 
course starts from the front-position clearly to 
understand. I believe that this shifting was 
favored by the analogy of the similar verbal 
group in clearly understanding. 

The split infinitive does not seem to occur in 
Danish or Norwegian. I have noted a few 
instances in the earlier writings of K. Hansun, 
but they may be considered as Americanisms. 
The construction is, however, very common in 
Swedish, at least in the literary language, and 
here it has attained a development which is 
quite unknown in English. What C. Alphonso 
Smith styles the short circuit in English syntax 
(Studies, pp. 32 ff.) would not tolerate such 
sentences as: med ytterlig forsiktighet och 
sharpolick lyckades dock Alfred att under flere 
ar halle nordmannen pa afstand och ett slut- 
tigen med samlad styrka tillfoga dem ett neder- 
lag, Lindelof, Grunddragen i engelslea sprakels 
Ijind- och formlara 1895, p. 8: . . . "to 
during several years keep the Norsemen off 
and to at last with united forces defeat them;" 
emellertid tenderar vol i denna punkt den 
allmanna uppfattningen alltmera darhan att 
sasom normalt riksspraks r betrakta det icke 
skorrande, A. Moreen, Vdrt sprak, I. p. 97: 
. . . " t o as the normal standard r consider;" 
att ater med Tegnir och manga andra forfat- 
tare fatta termen genua sa vidtstrdckt . . . 
Idter sig vissetigen till nod gora 1 ib. V. p. 303 : 
to like Tegner and many other writers give the 
term genus such a wide application ... is 
certainly possible. In the last instance att (to) 
does not depend on any verb, but the infinitive 
has front-position, as being the subject of the 
clause. 

A. Trampe Bodtkeb. 

University of Christicmia, Norway. 



Tells His Tale 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs: — In his discussion of Milton's line 
(L' Allegro 67, "And every shepherd tells his 
tale") in The Nation for January 11, Pro- 
fessor Hart objects to the interpretation in the 
Oxford Dictionary. "Tells his tale" Pro- 
fessor Hart maintains, means: counts the num- 
ber of his sheep rather than tells his story, the 
interpretation preferred by the dictionary. The 
situation in Milton's lines, he argues, is " early 
morning, even daybreak: 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale, etc., etc. 

In other words," he continues, "the plough- 
man, the milkmaid, the mower are at work, 
but the shepherds (note Milton's ' every ') get 
together and exchange stories ! Can we imagine 
this at sunrise?" 

It seems that we must Imagine this situation 
in another of Milton's early poems, which, curi- 
ously enough, no one, so far as I know, has 
cited in the course of this argument. Lines 
85-92 of On the Morning of Christ's Nativity 
read: 

The shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they than 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below: 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

The fact that all this was in "the winter 
wild" when Nature had hidden "her guilty 
front with innocent snow" makes it difficult, 
one must admit, to imagine that shepherds 
with ordinary common sense would engage in 
such a performance; but I suppose we must 
imagine it, unless we change chatting to 
chattering. 

J. W. Eankin. 

Columbia, Mo. 



